THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1906. 


Presentation to Sir Lawrence AumA-Tapema, O.M.. R.A. | 
Monday, 25th June 106. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., President. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 


COUNT myself peculiarly fortunate in that it falls to my lot to-night to present the 
Royal Gold Medal to so great an artist as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 

: You know how sincerely I have desired, how earnestly I have striven, to effect a 
close relation between the arts, to bring the painter and the sculptor into association and 
collaboration with the architect for the achievement of the noblest results —results which shall 
be a triumph of art in its unity and entirety. 

It is a very happy occasion for me, therefore, when I am called, on behalf of this 
Institute, to do honour to a man like Sir Lawrence, who is not only one of the first of living 
painters, but has also shown so fine an appreciation and so great a knowledge of architecture 

—both on its artistic and its practical side—that it has been said that if choice or destiny had 
not determined him an eminent painter, he might have been a still more eminent architect. 

The Gold Medal presented by the King is, as you are aware, conferred annually upon 
one who is recommended by this Institute and approved of by His Majesty as having designed 
or executed a building of high merit, or as having produced a work tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture. 

Our distinguished member Sir Lawrence Alma-T'adema is qualified on both grounds. 
Indeed, he has rendered such good service to our art—indirectly for the most part it is true, 
yet not the iess substantially and really—that, though he is known to the world chiefly as a 
great painter, the Institute has felt no hesitation whatever in presenting his name to the King 
for the Royal Gold Medal; and His Majesty has, with equal readiness we believe, recognised 
Sir Lawrence’s merit and graciously approved the Institute’s choice. 

We have all admired the fine architecture which is so beautiful a feature in many of Sir 
Lawrence’s pictures. Before we speak of that, however, let me tell you, what probably some 
may not know, that Sir Lawrence is an architect. If you have had the privilege of examining 
the house and studio which he has built himself in St. John’s Wood, you will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every part of it. 

Not only is it an interesting and delightful building for the ordinary visitor, full of 
heautiful features which meet you and surprise you at every turn, but it possesses also many 
details which are worthy of the architect’s careful study. The smallest and most insignificant 
details, in fact, such as would probably escape the layman’s attention altogether, have 
received an amount of thought and care which is both unusual and suggestive. I learnt much 
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that has been useful in Sir Lawrence’s house, and its many novel and effective features 
impressed me greatly. 

If you ask me what “style” it is—rather an incautious and self-betraying question— 
I reply, “ It is real Alma-Tadema,” and that means, at any rate, that it is instinct with life. 

“To copy and imitate is death to art” is one of Sir Lawrence’s principles, and though 
his archeological knowledge and skill are beyond dispute, and in respect of certain periods and 
countries unrivalled, yet in his own house he has known well how to be original—both in the 
arrangement of the plan and in the adaptation of forms and materials to his particular 
purpose. All is fresh and beautiful, and parts of the house possess a character and environ- 
ment which would make a Roman of the times of the Empire feel quite at home—even in 
St. John’s Wood. I say a Roman advisedly, of course, because, as we all know, ancient Rome 
has been Sir Lawrence’s chief theme as a painter. He has, I believe, saturated himself with 
the beauties and glories of Italy—as that great country was before its sun went down. He 
is probably the first living authority on the art work of Greece and Rome, and that not 
merely on the esthetic side, but on the practical constructive methods that were then in use. 

His research has been of the widest scope. He has not been content with studying the 
grand structures and remains of ancient buildings. He has ventured amongst the tombs, 
both Etruscan and Lycian. He has had an eye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta slabs, and 
all those miscellaneous relics which are to him who knows how to read them a revelation of 
the history of the past, an index of the power and spirit of vanished nations. This is how 
it is that Sir Lawrence has been able to use his great gifts to portray for us the architecture 
of the past, particularly of Rome, in all its magnificence. 

He is never satisfied with a mere suggestion or rough indication of a building. Every 
single detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most carefully and truthfully set forth. It 
must be the best of its kind too —something selected for its beauty, and finished and refined 
with perfect taste. What a wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he revels in the 
expressive qualities of each kind! 

Has anyone else presented, or will anyone ever present, the translucent properties of 
marble so well as he ? 

Whether it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he has studied the forms most suitable to 
each, that everything may be perfect both in form and colour. 

And then he portrays the whole for us under the sunny skies of Italy, that the beauty 
of the artist's work may be lighted up and intensified by the beauty and glory of the world 
of nature ! 

As an indication of the interest that Sir Lawrence takes in other forms of art than that 
which he has made expressly his own, I may cite two well-known pictures of his, ‘‘ Architecture 
in Ancient Rome,” in which he depicts the architect engaged on his work, and another in 
which the sculptor Phidias is represented putting the finishing touches to the Parthenon frieze 
and explaining it (apparently) to his friends and patrons. 

He has also given us a picture of a sculptor’s studio and a corresponding one of 2 
painter’s studio. 

Architecture figures more or less conspicuously in quite a large proportion of Sir 
Lawrence’s paintings, as you may see by the photographs which he has kindly lent for your 
inspection this evening. In some it is quite a (if not the) prominent feature, as, for instance, 
the picture in which he has reconstructed the Roman Colosseum, and another representing the 
Baths of Caracalla in all their splendour—magnificent paintings, both of them, impressing us 
with a conviction of the absolute accuracy of every detail, such as only an architect could 
reproduce. 
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I must not attempt to speak of all Sir Lawrence’s paintings that contain architectural 
accessories—a bit of an exterior in this one, a bit of an interior in that, and so on—pictures 
in which the architectural element is naturally and properly limited, and made subservient to 
the figures in the composition. But this I should like to say, that, however much, or however 
little, may ultimately find place in the actual canvas, it has all been carefully planned and set 
up in seetion first. 

There is one of Sir Lawrence’s pictures which presents a complete architectural work, 
fillmg indeed the major part of the canvas. I refer to the painting known as “ Down the 
River,” which contains the whole of a well-designed bridge of five arches, a reconstruction-- 
idealised no doubt—of the celebrated Bridge of Augustus at Rimini. The four piers contain 
vood-proportioned niches occupied by bronze statues, and framed with column, cornice, and 
pediment. The parapet is perfectly plain and, like the arches, without moulding. The bold 
cornice which separates parapet and arches is horizontal. The arches vary in height, and 
evidently follow the curve of the roadway. Over the centre arch is a raised stone block 
panelled for lettering, and above that again a recumbent river-god. At one end of the bridge 
may be seen an arched entrance tothe roadway. The whole treatment is simple and dignified, 
and the effect of the long horizontal line of the cornice is particularly good. 

But as a wonderful illustration of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s architectural knowledge, 
and the clearest proof of the practical value of his archeological researches, 1 desire to direct 
your attention to the series of designs which he made for Sir Henry Irving for the scenery to 
illustrate Shakespeare’s play of ‘ Coriolanus.” 

Here we have whole buildings, and even groups of buildings, exteriors, and interiors 
presented with a marvellous appearance of solidity, and marked, not only by a wealth of 
beautiful detail, but also—which is perhaps more wonderful—by complete constructional 
fidelity. 

Mr. Phene Spiers, writing of these scenes in the Architectural Review, makes a point of 
the constructive genius displayed in them, and remarks that Sir Lawrence’s “ interpretation, 
based on the most profound archeological research, of the variety of design in Etruscan 
architecture comes to us virtually as a revelation.” Quite apart from the beauty of the 
colouring or the picturesqueness of the grouping, the actual designs fill us with admiration. 

In the Roman Forum scene, for instance, as shown in the original drawings, Sir Lawrence 
has reconstructed the Forum buildings for us after a manner which we instinctively feel is 
absolutely true, not only to the general form and spirit of Roman work, but also to the parti- 
cular period in which the play passes; and as for detail, even the construction and framing 
of the timbers are carefully shown. 

In the widely projecting timber eaves which constituted a striking feature in the typical 
Etruscan Temple the artist has treated a somewhat difficult problem. 

This great projection (over seven feet) of the beams which support the boarding of the 
roof and gutter was intended to protect the wall decorations beneath them. 

But these single beams, relatively to the whole, looked thin and weak; so Sir Lawrence 
added two extra ones underneath, of shorter length, thus dividing the projection into three 
parts. He also terminated each timber end with a bracket, just as we see in some of those 
old ceilings where the joists are exposed and the span is great. Mr. Spiers, himself no mean 
authority, speaks of this treatment as both original and effective. 

Then there is the house of Tullus Aufidius—a beautiful design with a projecting and 
overhanging balcony of wood, full of detail, evincing great technical knowledge. The charm 
of the whole scene in which this is presented will not easily be forgotten. 

In another scene there is a very striking entrance doorway or projecting portico, the 
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upper part of which, covered in by a semicircular roof of bronze plates, forms a kind of 
outlook. The constructive timbers, with their tenons and pins, are all carefully shown in this 
design. The general form has been probably suggested by some old tomb, but the details are 
fresh and original. 

Amongst the beautiful interiors presented in these designs we may mention the Senate 
House and Coriolanus’s house. In the latter the excellence of the plan, the beauty of thx 
colouring, and the effects of light and shade attract our attention and excite our admiration. 

The arrangement of the Senate House is simple and withal impressive. The beautifully 
moulded square Etruscan piers, enclosing the hemicycle of stone seats ranged in tiers above 
one another, are very fine in scale, their apparent size being increased by their contrast with 
the small figures of the projecting Etruscan frieze above. Between the piers and the frieze is 
an architrave marked by a curious and effective square block corbel. 

I have indicated a few of the most striking features in this wonderful series of designs, 
but no words of mine can convey any adequate conception of the amazing wealth both of 
knowledge and of skill to which they bear witness. 

When we consider the many and varying elements which go to make up their truth and 
their beauty, we can only wonder that they all fall within the scope of one man’s powers. 
‘To one of the rarest of gifts as a painter Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema adds the powers of 
w great architect, and endows all his work with a perfection of taste and a fulness of know- 
ledge which in their combination are unrivalled. 

The rising generation, who are not too old or too proud to learn, may profit much by Sir 
Lawrence’s example. 

He has shown to all men the immense importance of accurate and careful detail. Le is 
a living witness to the truth that the ultimate refinement of all work depends upon the 
amount of thought and study bestowed upon each and every part. 

Furthermore, all his work is an illustration of the right and true use of archeological 
knowledge. Though he is well versed in all the forms and details in use amongst the Romans, 
he has not been content merely to copy and imitate their work—he has advanced it along the 
old lines, after the traditional manner and in the true spirit of the original. He has not cast 
aside the experience of the past, but has shown us how it can be rightly used and carried 
forward. 

His work has given us a true insight into the methods by which alone our beloved art 
can be advanced and made to live. 

In the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal we recognise and acknowledge Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema’s services to architecture—in promoting a knowledge of and quickening an 
interest in it—and we are glad to be thus permitted to honour him. 

He has had many honours conferred upon him. He received his first gold medal at the 
age of twenty-six ; [am not sure how many he has received since. But not one of all the 
many distinctions that have been conferred upon him has been bestowed with more heartfelt 
pleasure and more real esteem than the Medal I have now the honour of presenting. 
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SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA’S REPLY. 


HE sun has often shone upon me in the course of my life, but it has never warmed me 
more than at this moment, when the apostles of architecture have bestowed upon me 
that great distinction, the Royal Gold Medal, for services rendered to the well- 

beloved sister art. 

Our kind President has honoured me by explaining to you my connection with architecture ; 
and I am proud to think that my poor services, to an art which | love beyond expression, have 
been thought worthy of consideration, although, when I compare my achievements with my 
love, it seems to me that I have done very little. 

The sister arts have always appeared to me indivisible—different parts of a single whole ; 
and I realise that from this point.of view | might be regarded as a link of some interest, my 
own particular art being so closely concerned with architecture that I was myself at times 
almost tempted to believe I knew something about it! 

It would no doubt be enlightening if we could point out to one another the causes that 
lead us each to his peculiar bent in the pursuit of a common ideal; but none of us really 
knows what impelled him to choose a certain pathway in the kingdom of art. 

Art is so manifold in its aims and expressions that it seizes every one of us in a different 
way, and yet in the same way ; it seems to take possession of us, and forces from us different 
expressions of the same truth. What this truth is no man has yet been able to define ; it 
always seems to me that art is an expression of the human mind which exists merely because 
it is an expression of beauty ; and, to quote Winckelmann’s fine definition: ‘ Beauty is one of 
the great secrets of nature, of which we all behold and receive the influence, but of which a 
general and clear understanding belongs to the eternaily unfathomable truths.” 

Indeed art is a thing about which one cannot speak or reason; yet it is a thing that fills 
one with emotions and expressions which one spends one’s life trying to communicate to one’s 
fellow-creatures, in the silent language of one’s craft; if once art has a foothold in a man’s 
nature it masters him, and forces him to do this, it convinces him that he is bound to com- 
municate his impressions, that he may not keep them to himself, and that there is no 
happiness for him unless he can share with all the world that which possesses him so deeply. 

Every artist is conscious, therefore, that he has little to say concerning his artistic aims 
and ideals beyond what can be read in his work. 

I have taken the liberty of showing you, by permission of the President and Council, a 
few reproductions of my pictures, in order to prove to you how greatly my mind has always 
been pre-occupied by architecture in the execution of my own art. 

I should, of course, have preferred to show you the pictures themselves, but, with the 
exception of a few, they are all abroad. You will see that in some I have tried to reconstruct 
antique buildings ; in others I have been concerned with the proportions of figures to archi- 
tecture—I am even showing you a composition of a Gothic entrance to a cathedral, exhibited 
as long ago as 1857, to prove to you that my very beginnings were architectural; and a 
painting of the Church of St. Clemente in Rome, dated 1863, will show you that during my 
first visit to Italy, at a moment when I was steeped in studies of the Merovingian period, 
I was mainly pre-occupied by the study of Early Christian churches. 

I cannot sit down without a sincere expression of gratitude to the President for his all too 
kind words of goodwill towards me and my art; and to you, ladies and gentlemen, for the way 
in which you have sympathised with me in the receipt of this honour, which, I am happy to 
feel, has met with the approval of His Majesty. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Gold Medallist and his Pictures. 


The Royal Gold Medal Presentation, always an 
interesting event, was, needless to say, exception- 
ally interesting and pleasing in the case of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema last Monday. ‘The occa- 
sion has a parallel in the similar function of twelve 
years ago, when the Medal was conferred upon an- 
other distinguished painter-Academician, the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Lord Leighton, 
the ground of the award in his case being princi- 
pally his brilliant lectures on the various Conti- 
nental Schools of Medieval Architecture. Another 
parallel to Lord Leighton is the equally charming 
personality of the present year’s Medallist, which 
has won for him the affection of all who have the 
privilege of knowing him, and which contributed in 
no little degree to the popularity of the Council’s 
selection. The portrait which accompanies the 
present number Sir Lawrence specially sat for 
only a few days ago. Most people will find it 
difficult to realise that its subject publicly exhibited 
his first picture over fifty-five years ago. 

The presentation was witnessed by a large as- 
sembly of members and their friends, the senior 
rank of the Royal Academy being especially well 
represented. Of Past-Presidents, Sir Wm. Emerson 
and Sir Aston Webb, R.A., were present, together 
with the President-elect, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. 

By the kindness of Sir Lawrence the meeting 
was treated to an exhibition of engravings and 
photographic reproductions of a hundred or so of 
his pictures hung under Sir Lawrence’s own direc- 


tion. The accompanying photographs [pp. 442-— 
443] of portions of the Library show some 


of the pictures hanging on the book-cases. A 
noticeable feature of the collection, to which the 
President directed special attention, was the large 
proportion of architecture to be seen in the composi- 
tion of almost every subject. At the President’s 
request, before the Meeting separated, Sir Lawrence 
entered into a slight description of a few of the 
pictures, and gave some interesting reminiscences 
connected with his work. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in the course of his re- 
marks, said that painters had a great advantage 
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over architects, for he did not think their clients 
would ever allow them to build a house twice over. 
In the collection on the walls the same theme 
might be seen repeated sometimes twice and three 
times. ‘Take, for instance, the picture “'The Kdu- 
cation of the Children of Clovis ’’—his first success 
in 1861 at Antwerp. Hanging above the repro- 
duction of the first version was one of the picture 
painted after he had been to Italy and studied the 
early Christian churches there.—Speaking of the 
seats represented in his pictures, and alluding to 
their infinite variety, Sir Lawrence said he had 
often been reproached for painting a woman and a 
man sitting ona seat. The seat, however, was a 
necessity—it was the architectural feature of the 
picture. Architects would understand what he 
meant—for instance, columns were columns; but 
they would not like to build always the same kind 
of column. It was likewise with the individuality 
of seats. When living in Brussels he used to 
receive his artist friends every other Thursday 
to talk Art. They often chaffed him about his 
archeological art, and on one occasion defied him 
to paint a Roman: picture gallery. This put him 
on his metal, and he painted one. Then his 
picture-dealer commissioned him to paint a shop 
of sculpture. The original was sold the other day 
in New York. In 1870 his picture-dealer retired 
and wanted him to paint, for his private collection, 
a life-size version of both those pictures, reproduc- 
tions of which in photography were on the walls 
that evening. It had never been his wish to play 
the parrot and to say the sarze thing over and over 
again. As the picture-dealer wanted to publish 
the pictures, several things which, according to 
the painter’s notion, were not adapted to black 
and white, he changed, and so made quite different 
pictures of the same subject. In that manner it 
was interesting to repeat oneself. He painted, for 
instance, the picture of the Pretorians finding 
Claudius and proclaiming him Emperor after 
having killed Caligula. In the first picture the 
Pritorians were good, but the poor Emperor 
looked like a bundle of clothes rolling out of the 
cupboard, and it did not please him at all. Then 
he painted the second one, which went by the 
name of “The Roman Emperor,” and was in the 
Royal Academy in 1871. That was much better, 
but he had lost the importance of the Prietorians. 
Therefore he painted a third version with the 
Pritorians of the first and the scene of the event 
rendered more imposing, only the tragic impression 
was not so great as in picture No. 2. He thought 
architects were after all to be congratulated that 
they need not do a thing over again when once 
they had done it in one way. A painter worked 
himself out, and when he had finished work on 
which he had been employed for a long time he 
forgot what had actually stirred him in the begin- 
ning, and felt no longer attracted in the same way 
by the subject; he had seen in the meantime 
other things, and he wanted always to improve on 
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what he had done. If one was an artist, one’s aim 
was always to exczed the first effort—Among 
other pictures commented upon more ox less in 
detail, Sir Lawrence referred to his early Egyptian 
pictures. He had never seen Egypt, he said, at 
the time of painting them. He had had an oppor- 
tunity to go, but was afraid he would see little of 
the country from the number of Turks and Arabs 
there, so he remained at home. Why he wanted 
to study Egypt was because in his student days 
at Antwerp he was much with the Germans, and 
it was the time of the Grimms, the revival of the 
study of the Nibelungs, the digging of the Frankish 
graves, the forming of the Mayence Museum, Xc. 
He was full of it all. But there was a gap between 
tome and the Middle Ages which was difficult to 
fill up, and in order to fill it up he thought he had 
better go back to the Egyptians and start at the 
beginning. Hence it was that he painted his 
Egyptians, continuing through them to Greece and 
Rome. There was on the walls a reproduction of 
the picture “How they amused themselves in 
Egypt 3,000 years ago.” The original was partly 
destroyed in the explosion in 1866. They would 
also see on the walls the picture of “ Venantius 
Fortunatus.” Venantius Fortunatus was one of 
the last of the Roman poets, and was particularly 
fond of a good dinner. Queen Radegonda, a 
Saxon princess, had been forced to marry Clother, 
the Frankish king. She grew so sick of Court 
life that she retired and built herself a convent at 
Poitiers. Fortunatus became her religious adviser, 
and to pay him for his counsels she would cook 
for him the nicest dinners she and Agnes the 
abbess could devise, and he would read poems 
upon the dinners.—Speaking of returns of com- 
pliments, Sir Lawrence recalled that he once sent 
to Munich a picture called “The Question ’’—a 
girl sitting on a seat and a youth pulling her 
sleeve, a streak of blue sea running all along the 
picture. The scene struck George Ebers so much 
that he wrote a story upon it, calling it “The 
Question.” He (Sir Lawrence) was so pleased with 
the book that he painted a picture upon it, “ Xanthe 
and Phaon,” of which a photograph might be seen 
on the walls.—There was nothing so beautiful in 
life, Sir Lawrence concluded, as the mutual rubbing 
up of one’s thoughts and one’s feelings against 
one’s fellow artists. He would not like to live in 
the country. Not that he did not love it, but he 
loved much more to meet his friends and have a 
little chat about each other’s mistakes and that 
kind of thing. Architects, he thought, could not 
make such charming buildings if they hadn’t their 
friends rubbing them up sometimes. Such 
criticism was a most valuable spur and aid to an 
artist in his work. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President. 


The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal is 
practically the concluding function of the Session, 
and in the ordinary course of things with the 
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present month Mr. Belcher’s term as President 
would have expired. By special resolution of the 
Institute however, in the interests of the Inter- 
national Congress next month, Mr. Belcher, with 
the present Council, is to retain office until the 
Congress is over. Advantage was taken of the 
Institute gathering last Monday to express to Mr. 
Belcher the appreciation and thanks of the General 
Body for the incalculable services he has rendered 
the Institute and for his sagacious conduct of its 
affairs during his Presidency. The following is a 
note of the remarks on the occasion :— 

Srr Aston Wess, R.A., Past-President: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It was not 
until I came here this evening that I knew the 
honour that was to be put on me of proposing a 
vote of thanks to our President for the two years 
of office he has served so well. Perhaps it is well 
that I did not know before, because if I had had 
time to think of it I should have kept you here far 
longer probably than you would have wished. One 
other difficulty I have is that Mr. Belcher is present, 
and we Englishmen are not in the habit of saying 
before a man all the pleasant things we think and 
feel about him. We have been very proud of 
Mr. Belcher as our President—proud of him also 
as an architect, and proud of him as a man. As 
President we feel that he has guided our affairs 
with discretion. It has required some discretion, 
as I am sure you know, to pilot us safely through 
these last two years. He has guided us in such 
a way that he has made all the members of the 
Institute friends, and therefore he cannot have 
made an enemy. As an architect we honour him 
for his work, and, if I may say so, for the indi- 
viduality which is shown in his work. He has 
worked on traditional lines, but in all his buildings 
the individual character of the architect himself is 
visible from beginning to end. That is the character 
we look for in all good work, and that is the main 
character I feel you would like me to emphasise in 
our President. As aman I would not venture to 
say much of him, for he is my friend. He has 
always been faithful and just to me, and I know 
he has been faithful and just to everyone with 
whom he has had dealings. What more can be 
said about a friend? But I would ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to record this vote of thanks with 
the greatest enthusiasm, which I know you all 
feel, to Mr. John Belcher, our President, for the 
arduous two years he has served. It is a pleasure 
to us all to find that he is quite well and fit again 
after his illness, and ready to carry on that most 
arduous undertaking of entertaining something 
like two thousand foreigners and Englishmen who 
we hope to see next month at the Congress. 

Mr. Joun Suater [F.]: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—No words are necessary from me to supple- 
ment the remarks of Sir Aston Webb in proposing 
the vote of thanks to our President, Mr. Belcher ; 
but, as I am, I am sorry to say, almost the oldest 
member of the Council, I should like to second the 
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vote of thanks and express my own appreciation 
and the appreciation of all the members of the 
Council for the tact and urbanity he has unfailingly 
shown in presiding over our deliberations. We 
must not forget one of the greatest services Mr. 
Belcher has rendered the Institute in bringing 
back within its ranks a large number of the archi- 
tects whom we were always very regretful to have 
parted with, and whom we welcome here with open 
arms again. That is one of the greatest services 
Mr. Belcher has done. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks proposed by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

Tur Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I 
assure you I have been taken completely by sur- 
prise, for 1 was under the impression that I had 
not yet completed my work. However, I am not 
being dismissed; and I may say that I am very 
much touched by this vote of thanks, and 
grateful to Sir Aston Webb for all the kind things 
he has said about me. I fancy I do not deserve 
them all, but I can only claim to have done my 
best during my two years of office. I remember 
Sir Aston’s suggestion two years ago that possibly 
I might take the Chair, after he had been filling it 
so worthily, and he assured me he had had a very 
pleasant time as President. I confess I heard this 
with surprise, and it was with great fear and 
trembling that I accepted. I am bound to say, 
however, that I also have had a very pleasant time, 
and enjoyed myself very much. This, however, is 
owing more to your good nature and your constant 
support, especially the members of the Council, 
and the way in which our worthy Secretary has 
always helped, and the staff generally. I have had 
no difficulties : everybody has been most kind and 
lenient towards me. I can only thank you very 
sincerely, and_I beg of you to continue your 
support during the remainder of my term of oftice, 
which, as you know, has been extended until the 
end of the Congress. I shall need all your help. 
I hope the attendances will be constant and good at 
all the meetings, and that you will do your utmost 
to make the visit of our brethren from abroad very 
delightful to them, so that they may carry back 
pleasant memories of their sojourn amongst us. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, LONDON 1906. 


Important Notice. 


In order to minimise the unavoidable crush at 
the counters at the Grafton Galleries on the 
morning of Monday, 16th July, British members 
are most earnestly urged to obtain their visit tickets 
previously by post, or, if possible, to postpone appli- 
cation at the counters till the Tuesday morning. 

Badges will be obtainable on the Monday and 
following days at the Grafton Galleries, or during 
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the previous week by personal application at the 
Institute. 

Abstracts of the Papers to be read at the Congress, 
printed in English and French, will be issued to 
members of the Congress in the course of a few 
days. 

List of Colonial and Foreign Members. 


It is thought that home members of the Con- 
gress will be interested to know the names of 
colonial and foreign members who are attending 
the Congress. The following is a complete list to 
date :— 

Ausrratia.—F. W. Burwell, Mrs. Burwell, Albert S. 
Conrad, Christopher A. Cowper, J. Talbot Hobbs, Mrs. 
Hobbs, Sydney Jackman. 

Avustria4.—Hermann Helmer, Marcell Kammerer, Frau 
Kammerer, Friedrich Kleibl, Frau Paula Kleibl, Hans 
Peschl, F. E. von Schaumann-Fiirstenburg, Fraulein Marie 
Suss, Otto Wagner, Frau Wagner, Alexander Wielemans. 

Acker, Emile Anciaux, Joachim 
Benoit, Mme. Benoit, Henri Blomme, Leonard Blomme, 
Michel de Braey, Charles Buls, Jean-Joseph Caluwaers, 
Mme. Caluwaers, Louis Cloquet, Mme. Cloquet, Paul 
Comblen, Prof. Adolphe Crespin, Mme. Crespin, William 
Defontaine, Mme. Defontainé, Adrien Delpy, Mme. Delpy, 
Modeste Denoyette, Mlle. Detournay, Franz de Vestel, 
Mme. de Vestel, Emilie de Vreux, Mlle. Emilie de Vreux, 
M. de Vroye, Alexis Dumont, Dr. Edouard Gaspar, Eugéne 
Geefs, Gustave Ghysels, J. Gosschalk, Pierre de Groef, 
J. Hubert, Marcel Jaspar, Paul Jaspar, Mme. Anna Jaspar, 
Mile. Jeanne Jaspar, Gustave de Keersmaeker, Mme. G. 
M. de Lacotte, Louis van Langendonck, Jules Latiére, 
Paul le Clere, J. van Mansfeld, Gustave Maukels, Armand 
Piron, Léopold Piron, Ernest Puchot, Jean Rosschaert, 
Mme. Rosschaert, Prof. Paul Saintenoy, Oscar Simon, 
Mme. Simon, Arthur Snyers, Prof. Ch. Soubre, Franz 
Staadt, Fernand Symons, Charles Thirion, Carlo Thirion 
fils, Léon Tourdon, Mlle. Juliette Toussaint, H. Vaes, Prof. 
T. Van Dyck, Prof. Cyril Van Houtte, Mlle. Julia Van 
Houtte, Joseph Vanvarenbergh, Maurice Van Ysendyck. 

Canapa.—John §. Archibald, Mrs. Archibald, Francis 
Spence Baker, Alcide Chaussé, Miss G. Graham. 

Denmark.—E. V. Dahlerup, Mme. Dahlerup, Poul 
Holsée, Mlle. Louise Kietz, Mlle. Marie Koch, Aage 
Mathiesen, C. T. Novi, Martin Nyrop, Mme. Nyrop, Mlle. 
E. Nyrop, Hans Wright, Mme. Wright. 

Finuanp.—Birger Brunila. Lambert Petterson, Alarik 
Axel Tavaststjerna, Mile. Agda Stalstrom, Gustaf Strengell. 

France.—Georges Antoine, C. Arnaud, Albert Baert, 
Mme. Baert, Paul Barrias, Mme. Ernest Barrias, Mlle. 
Barrias, Charles Victor Bartaumieux, Julien Bayard, Jean 
Bayard, André Berard, Mme. Berard, Charles Bernier, Mme. 
Bernier, Paul Henri Bertin, Jean Alfred Besnard, Louis 
Adrien Blane, Mme. Blanc, Prosper Etienne Bobin, Prof. 
Eugene Bourdon, Joseph Bougoiiin, Paul Brion, J. E. 
Brizon, Mlle. Elise Brizon, Louis Brizon, G. Chastel, 
Mme. Jeanne Chauvet, Francois Clermont, Mme. Cler- 
mont, Mlle. Clermont, F. Constant-Bernard, Edouard 
Dailly, Charles Danne, Honoré Daumet, Mme. Daumet, 
Georges Daumet, Léon Louis Davoust, Georges 
Debrie, H. A. A. Deglane, Mme. Deglane, S. Demerlé, 
Charles Deperne, Gilles Deperriére, Mme. Deperriére, 
Georges Descriéres, Alphonse Dubuisson, Mlle. Marguerite 
Dubuisson, Mile. Madeleine Dubuisson, Louis Ducastel, 
Mile. Frédérique Dujardin, René Dupard, Ch. Duval, Paul 
Farochon, H. Fernoux, Georges Flageul, Mme. Flageul, 
Paul Gasse, Mme. Gasse, Paul Louis Gaté, Mme. Gaté, 
Leopold George, Jules Giboz, Mme. Giboz, Etienne Goblet, 
E. Gonse, Alphonse Jules Gontier, P. Gottereau, Paul 
Guadet, J. Guadet, Eugéne Henard, Mme. Jules Henner, 
Emile Hess, Emile Jandelle, Mme. Jandelle, Ernest Jantz, 
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Albert Jasson, Daniel Joly, Mme. Joly, Georges Lafont, 
A. Lecavelé, Mme. Lecavelé, Victor Auguste Le Foll, 
Mme. Le Foll, Eugéne Legrain, Henri Lenoble, Mlle. Mary 
Leroyer, Emile Louis Longfils, A. L. A. Marcel, Mme. 
Marcel, A. Marchand, Mme. Marchand, Eugéne Alfred 
Marie, Henri Mayeux, Costerousse Méguelle, Mme. Méguelle, 
Aron Messiah, Victor Mollet, Mme. Mollet, Constant 
Moyaux, F. Nanteuille, Edouard Navarre, Mme. Navarre, 
Didier Navarre, Henri Paul Nénot, Mlle. Antoinette Nénot, 
Mile. Geneviéve Nénot, Alfred Newnham, Charles Nizet, 
Gaston Parent, Mme. Parent, Félix Paumier, Mme. Pfeitfer- 
Depré, E. J. Piat, J. M. Poupinel, Mile. Jeanne Poupinel, 
Charles Procop, Mme. Quentin, Adolphe Augustin Rey, 
Mme. Rey, Victor Rich, Albert Richard, Pierre Richard, 
Jules Riviére, Germain Roth, Mme. Roth, Lucien Roy, 
Mme. Roy, Gaston Rozet, Germain Salard, Mme. Salard, 
Jean Sandret, Mme. Sandret, Mile. Jeanne Sandret, Lionel 
Sargant, Mlle. Bertha Schaeffer, Paul Simon, Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, Société des Architectes 
diplomés par le Gouvernement, Antoine Soudée, Louis 
Sortais, Victor Francois Adrien Tondu, Gaston Trélat, 
Marquis de Vogiie, Charles Wallon, Mme. Wallon. 

Germany.—Architekten Verein of Berlin, Prof. Hugo 
Behr, Max Berg, Frau Berg, H. Berlepsch-Valendas, R. 
Brachmann, Frau Brachmann, C. J. Biihring, A. Biirckner, 
Fraulein Claussen, B. Ebhardt, Robert Elkisch, Emil 
Faesch, Theodor Ferber, Alfred Friihwirth, Carl Gause, 
Frau Gause, Carl Gensen, Friiulein Martha Gerhardt, 
Hans Gessner, Baron Henry von Geymiiller, Theodor 
Goecke, Julius Habicht, Julius Hagedorn, Frau Hagedorn, 
Christoph Hehl, Friiulein Hehl, Johannes Hehl, Alfred 
Hensen, Friulein Maria Hensen, Dr. Ludwig Hercher, 
Frau Hercher, Albert Hofmann, Adolf Hopfner, Paul 
Hiiber, G. Anton Karch, Dr. Robert Karch, Fritz Korte, 
Franz Krah, Carl Lange, Prof. Wilhelm Manchot, Frau 
Manchot, Carl Miiller, Frau Miiller, Friiulein E. Miiller, 
Dr. Ing. Hermann Muthesius, Ludwig Neher, Hugo Pieper, 
Johannes Radke, Carl Rehorst, Friedrich Reinboth, Moritz 
Riessbrodt, Eugen Rueff, Julius Rueff, Frau Julius Rueff, 
Friedrich Ruppel, Wilhelm Schleicher, Bruno Schulze, Paul 
Schuppan, Frau Schuppan, Helmuth Schuster, Frau 
Schuster, Curt Schwartzer, Frau Schwartzer, Friedrich 
Schwenke, Eduard Siedler, Dr. Ing. J. Stiibben, Otto Sturm. 
George Sussen-guth, Carl Verlohr, Friedrich Vélcker. 

Houuanp. - Gerrit van Arkel, Eduard Cuypers, Dr. 
Pp. J. H. Cuypers, J. T. J. Cuypers, C. N. van Goor, 
J. H. W. Leliman, Mile. Jeanne Povel, C. T. J. Louis 
Rieber, J. Roosing, jun., J. A. Royer, A. G.Bzn. Salm, 
J. P.Wzn. Stok, J. A. Van Stratten, jun., Jan Stuyt, P. A. 
Weeldenburg, A. William Weissmann, Mme. Weissmann. 

Huneary.—Alexander de Aigner, Mme. de Aigner, 
Ferencz Bartok, Imre Benes, Vilmos Fothi, Imre Franesek, 
Béla Kakusz, Mme. Lenke Kommer, Mme. Paula Kommer, 
Mme. Irma Kommer, Jozsef Kommer, B. Krisztenlovich, 
Elizabeth Nagy, Virgil Nagy, John Pauer, Olivier Podhrad- 
szky, Gyula Sandy, Frau Paulin Sandy, Jozsef Steiner, 
Imre Tafler, J. de Térley, Herman Ernest Tscheuke. 

Inp1a.—William Banks Gwyther. 

Iraty.—Ing Lorenzo Allievi, Rodolfo Baldi, Mme. Baldi, 
Arturo Baldini, Mme. Baldini, Giulio Cesare Baravelli, 
Cav. Cesare Barontini, Mme. Barontini, Mariano Eduardo 
Cannizzaro, Collegio Toscano degli Ingegneri e Architetti, 
Cav. Costantino Coltellacci, Filippo Galassi, Giulio Magni, 
Commendatore Giovanni Pini, Mme. Pini, Cav. Pasquale 
Rapisarda-Rizzo, P.;Reme Pieci, Roberto Riem, Giorgio 
Rinaldi, President of the Societa degli Ingegneri ed 
Architetti, Cav. Luigi Timosci. 

Japan.—S. Chujo. 

Potanp.—Thadeus Szanior. 

Portucat.—P. E. P. Barbosa, Mme. Barbosa, A. R. 
Adaies Bermudes, Mme. Bermudes, A. M. Costa Compos, 
A. P. D.Guimaraes, Lino de Carvalho, Prof. J.C. d’A. G. 
Lopes, José Teixeira Lopes, Mme. Lopes, Prof. Teixeira 
Lopes, Francisco Carlos Parente, Arthur Manoel Rato, 


Frederico Augusto Ribeiro, José Velloso Salgado, Mme. 
Salgado, Alexander Y. Smart, José Alexandre Soares, 
Ventura Terra, Mme. Terra. 

Ressia.—R. Boker, Count Paul Suzor, Prof. N. Tchijof. 

Soutn Arrica.—E. J. Bridges, G. St. John Cottrill, 
J. D. Clarke, Hubert S. East, Frederick G. Green, Mrs. 
F. G. Green, Thomas Henry Hitchin, William Lucas, 
Davidge Pitts, Arthur Henry Reid, Walter Reid, Mrs. Reid, 
Thomas Arthur Sladdin, Ernest Willmott Sloper, Trans- 
vual Institute of Architects, Hubert Walker, William 
White-Cooper, Mrs. White-Cooper. 

Sours AwmeErica.—Horacio Acosta y Lara, Domingo 
Carrique. 

Sparn.--Tomas G. Acebo y Retortillo, Anibal Alvarez y 
Amoroso, Pablo Aranda y Sanchez, Mme. Aranda, F. Arbos 
y Tremanti, J. Arroyo Barandiaran, Joaquim Basse- 
goda y Amigo, Ricardo de Bastida, Raimundo Beraza y 
Farraga, M. B. de Quintana, Cabanes y Rabassa, Luis M. 
Cabello y Lapiedra, F. P. de los Cobos, B. Currill y Mon- 
tobbio, Luis Elizalde, Alfred de la Escalera y Amblard, 
Antonio Farrés y Aymerich, Enrique Fort, Ramon Balmes 
Frexe y Mallofie, Mauricio Jalvo Millan, Valentin P. Ramon 
Lavin Casalis, G. Pedro Mathet y Rodriguez, Juan Maymo 
y Cabanellas, Eduardo Mercader y Sacanella, Pelayo 
Miquelerena, Mme. Miquelerena, Salvador Oller y Padrol, 
Alberto de Palacio, Buenava Polles y Vivé. Enrique Re- 
pulles y Vargas, Valentin Roca y Carbonell, Mme. Roea, 
Joaquin Saldana y Lopez, Mme. Saldana, Pablo Salvat 
Espasa, Benito Guitart Trulls, Francisco de Ureola, Joseph 
Urioste y Velada, Mme. Urioste, Mlle. Urioste, R. V. Bosco, 
Salvador Valeri y Pupurull, Manuel Viga y March, José 
Vilaseca y Casanovas, Franco del Villar y Carmona, Jestis 
Yanguas y Santafé. 

SwepEN.— Magnus Dahlander, Mme. Dahlander, Rudolf §. 
Enblom, Mme. Enblom, Dagman Ericson, Sigfrid Ericson, 
Mme. Nils Frykholm, Alfred Hellerstrém, Wilhelm E, 
Klemming, I. Tengborn, Eugen Jacobi Thorburn, A. N. 
Thurdin, Mme. Thurdin, Gustave Wickman, Folke Zetter- 
vall, Mme. Zettervall. 

Stehlin. 

Tasmanta.— Alexander North, Miss North, Miss Adeline 
North. 

Unirep Srares or America.—Francis R. Allen, Mrs. 
Allen, Miss Dorothy Allen, George Mendenhall Anderson, 
Mrs. Lary Anderson, Mrs. William P. Anderson, Frank 
Conger Baldwin, Mrs. Baldwin, John M. Carrére, James B. 
Cook, Robert Campbell Dixon, jun., William S. Eames, 
William M. Ellicott, Charles S. Frost, E. P. Goodrich, 
William B. Ittner, Mrs. Ittner, James T. Kelley, Mrs. Kelley, 
Albert Kelsey, Mrs. Kelsey, Theodore Carl Link, Mrs. T. C. 
Link, Charles D. Maginnis, W. B. Mundie, 'T. Nolan, Wm. 
Churchill Noland, Wm. Barclay Parsons, Josias Pennington, 
Ernest John Russell, Charles Hercules Rutan, Miss Eleanor 
Rutan, Miss Elizabeth Rutan, John Downey Thomas, Mrs. 
J. D. Themas, Morrison Huggins Vail, Charles Howard 
Walker, Mrs. C. H. Walker, C. A. Wallingford, Mrs. Walling- 
ford, J. Foster Warner, Wm. Channing Whitney, Peter 
Bonnett Wight, B. F. Willis, John Devereux York. 


Hygiene and Salubrity in Dwellings. 


The Association for the Promotion of Hygiene 
and Salubrity in Dwellings will hold its 2nd Inter- 
national Congress in Geneva from the 4th to the 
10th September next. The object of the Congress 
is to appeal to competent professional men of all 
countries—architects, doctors, and hygienists—to 
deliberate in common on the best means of 
ameliorating the salubrity of dwellings. The 
following is an extract from the Programme 
arranged for the meeting at Geneva :— 
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A. 

Section I. Houses in Cities (middle class). —Subjects to 
be treated: (a) the housing of servants; (6) the danger of 
underground flats; (c) the housing of caretakers, cooks, &c. 

Section II. Workmen’s Dwellings.—(a) Their distri- 
bution in cities. (b) The means of insuring their whole- 
someness and salubrity. (c) The véle of public authorities 
and private action in the matter. (d) Discussion of the 
question of gardens and plots of ground for workmen’s 
cottages. 

Section IIT. Rural dwellings.—(a) The depopulation 
of country districts. (6b) The housing of farmhouse 
servants and labourers (sedentary or nomadic). The 
necessity of studying this question as thoroughly as that 
of the housing of the working classes in cities. (c) The 
importance of spreading knowledge of the laws of health 
amongst the peasantry. 


B. Lopaines AND PLaAcEs or ASSEMBLY. 


Section IV. Furnished Lodgings and Hotels.—A subject 
of great importance in countries visited by numerous 
tourists. 

Section V. Hospitals.—Sanitary conditions necessary in 
hospitals, asylums, sanatoriums. Special attention given 
to the means of insuring the disinfection of materials 
sheets, linen, &c.—employed in hospitals, before they are 
sold or sent away. 

Section VI. Military Establishments.—The present 
types of barracks; the general conditions they should 
fulfil in relation to climate and country. 

Section VII. Public Halls and Industrial Establish- 
ments. —References to the hygienic situation and con- 
struction of theatres, concert rooms, lecture halls, law- 
courts, workshops, shops, factories, «ce. 

Section VIII. School-houses.—Vitiation of the air in 
public and private school-rooms and how to remedy it. 
Swiss school-houses are models of hygiene in this respect 
and may be visited with benefit by foreign congressists. 

Papers on the typical school-house and boarding-schools 
will be read and discussed. 


C. Movasie anp Temporary DWELLINGs. 


Section IX. Means of Travel.—Special papers on rail- 
way carriages, trams and steamers. If there are any on 
such subjects as the cleanliness of the streets, the clearing 
away of dirt, and the dust question, they will be included 
in this section. 


D. Art aNd Decoration IN RELATION TO THE 
WHOoLESOMENESS OF HovsEs. 

Section X. How to ameliorate the sanitary conditions of 
old quarters in town or city or of the monuments of the 
past while at the same time preserving their picturesque 
and artistic character.—This heading speaks for itself, and 
responds to a question often raised in the minds of artists 
and hygienists. One may also trace the evolution of the 
decorative arts under the influence of hygienics. 

E. Sanrrary ADMINISTRATION. 

Section XI. Legislation, Sanitary Offices, Statistics.— 
Sanitary certificates. Upon this Section, which will occupy 
itself with hygienic legislation, police regulations, sanitary 
offices, statistics, and sanitary certificates, will devolve the 
delicate task of procuring a sanction for the principles im- 
posed by the other sections; of studying the legislative 
measures employed in different countries and cities for the 
purpose of enforcing on all the elementary laws of health ; 
and of inquiring into what can best be done in cases where 
State intervention is called for. 


Besides the sectional meetings, general meetings 
have been arranged for the discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects :-— 
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(i.) The necessity and means of the transforma- 
tion of unhealthy blocks of houses in cities. 

(ii.) The application of sanitary legislation in the 
case of unhealthy dwellings. 

(iii.) Hygienic systems of heating. 

The Committee hope to organise an exhibition 
of models of houses, hygienic apparatus, plans, 
statistics, ete., and models of the most recent 
construction of railway carriages. 

Various fétes, receptions, and excursions are 
being arranged. 

Included on the International Committee are 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President R.LBA.; 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, President Elect; and Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President. 

The President of the Congress is M. Guillaume 
Fatio, and the General Secretary, to whom all 
communications should be addressed, M. Albert 
Wuarin, 1, Rue des Moulins, Geneva. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy on the Restoration of Churches. 


Ata recent meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings a Paper on the 
preservation of our old church buildings was read 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the eminent novelist, who, 
it will be remembered, started life as an architect, 
and won the Institute Silver Medal for an Essay 
in 1862. 

Mr. Hardy, in the course of his Paper, observed 
that it might be true that our more intelligent 
architects now knew the better way, and that 
damage was limited largely to minor buildings and 
to obscure places. But, continue it did, despite 
the efforts of their Society ; nor did it seem ever 
likely to stop till all tampering with chronicles in 
stone was forbidden by law, and all operations 
bearing on their repair permitted only under the 
eyes of properly qualified inspectors. 

The difficulty which they encountered on the 
threshold in respect of church conservation was 
the fact that the building was held in two con- 
tradictory lights, and was required for two incom- 
patible purposes. To the incumbent the church 
was a workshop or laboratory; to the antiquary 
it wasa relic. To the parish it was a utility; to 
the outsider it was a luxury. How could they 
unite these incompatibles? The author went on 
to refer to wantonness in bodily pulling down an 
old church that a more stylish one might be 
erected, the shifting of old windows and other 
details irregularly spaced, and to “monumental 
puss-in-the-corner.” A propos of this, he said that 
one would like to know if any note had been kept 
of the original position of Milton’s monument in 
Cripplegate Church, which, he believed, had been 
moved more than once, and if the position of his 
rifled grave was now known. Continuing, Mr. 


Hardy, after dwelling upon the mistakes of builders 
and the abuses in the rehanging of bells, asked 
why the old sets of chimes had been removed from 
The midnight 


nearly all the country churches. 
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wayfarer, in passing along the sleeping village or 
town, was cheered by the outburst of a stumbling 
tune, which possessed the added charm of being 
heeded probably by no ear but his own. But one 
might go half across England and hear no chimes 
at midnight now. 

Another abuse of ecclesiastical fabrics was that 
arising from the fixing of Christmas decorations. 
The battalion of young ladies to whom the decking 
with holly and ivy was usually entrusted seemed 
to be possessed with the fixed idea that nails might 
be driven, not only into old oak and into the joints 
of the masonry, but into the freestone itself, if one 
only hit hard enough. He lately found a fifteenth- 
century arch to have suffered more damage during 
the last twenty years from this cause than during the 
previous five hundred of its existence. Restoration 
was practically objectionable and well-nigh impos- 
sible, and, moreover, was fatal to human interest. 
Some might be of a different opinion; but he 
thought that the damage done to the sentiment of 
association by replacement, by the rupture of con- 
tinuity, was mainly what made the enormous loss 
the country had sustained from its seventy years of 
church restoration so tragic and deplorable. The 
protection of an ancient edifice against renewal in 
fresh materials was, in fact, even more of a social 
—he might say humane—duty than an esthetic 
one: it was the preservation of memories, history, 
fellowship, fraternities. By a curious irony, the 
parts of a church that had suffered the most com- 
plete obliteration were those of the closest personal 
relation. Their duty lay in organising resistance 
to the enthusiasm for newness of those priests and 
churchwardens who regarded a church as a sort of 
villa, to be made convenient and fashionable for 
the occupiers of the moment. 


The A.A. Evening Continuation School. 


The report which appeared in some of the 
building journals that the evening studio of the 
Architectural Association is to be closed is contra- 
dicted by Mr. H. Tanner, Jun., Hon. Secretary of 
the Association. This, he says, is by no means 
the case. The A.A. Council has for some time 
past had under consideration the advisability of 
amalgamating the evening studio (formerly con- 
ducted by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis) with the evening 
continuation school. With the two schools under 
separate heads there has been much overlapping, 
and from a financial as well as an educational 
point of view the new scheme, it is stated, will be 
advantageous to all students, as provision will be 
made, not only for students who have passed 
through the day school, but for those students who 
are engaged in offices during the daytime, as well 
as for those who wish to prepare for the Institute 
examinations, or are desirous of taking up separate 
subjects in design or construction. The new 
arrangement, Mr. Tanner explains, will provide 


evening instruction which will supply the wants 
of all grades of students without disturbing the 
smooth working of the scheme of continuous study. 


Proposed National Collection of Drawings of: 
Architecture. 


The propcsal to form a National Collection of 
Drawings of Architecture, mention of which was 
made in the JournaL for 10th March, is beginning 
to assume practical shape, the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum haying consented to 
house the collection in the Art Library at South 
Kensington. The idea, it will be remembered, 
owes its inception to the Spiers Testimonial Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Spiers himself gave substantial 
support to the scheme by presenting the balance, 
amounting to £79, of his Testimonial Fund, in aid 
of the project. Professor W. R. Lethaby and Mr. 
R. W. Schultz have now issued a circular on 
behalf of the Committee, which runs as follows :— 

Owing to the lack cf any organised scheme for 
the collection of architectural drawings, numerous 
sets of measured drawings of old buildings, form- 
ing in themselves valuable historical records, have 
been lost or destroyed, and many others are prac- 
tically inaccessible to students. Magnificent work 
has been done during the last fifty years by young 
architects and others, in making accurate drawings 
of old buildings, both at home and abroad, and, as 
many of these buildings have since been destroyed 
or materially altered, these drawings in some cases 
form the only record of their original design and 
arrangement. 

It has long been felt that drawings of this nature 
should be carefully collected and housed for future 
reference, and the Committee charged with arrang- 
ing a testimonial to Mr. Phené Spiers last year 
hoped to have been able to initiate such a scheme 
as part of the testimonial. This was found to be 
impracticable, but Mr. Spiers has since come for- 
ward, and, of his own free will, put aside the 
money balance of the testimonial as the nucleus 
of a fund for dealing with the matter, and he has 
invited a small committee to assist him in organis- 
ing and arranging a scheme. 

As it is felt that such a collection should be as 
freely accessible as possible to everyone, the autho- 
rities of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington were approached to ascertain if they 
would be willing to take over and house such a col- 
lection in their library under reasonable conditions. 
We are pleased to say that arrangements have now 
been completed, whereby the collection will be 
deposited in the Art Library at South Kensington, 
and any contributors of drawings will be recognised 
as donors conjointly with Mr. Spiers’ Committee, 
and will be entitled to the donors’ privileges of the 
museum. While the drawings will be accessible 
to students for purposes of study, and can be 
copied under this head, they will not be available 
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for publication by other than the author during 
his lifetime, without his permission. 

The Committee feel sure that architects who 
possess such drawings only require to be made 
aware of the existence of a definite scheme for 
collecting and adequately housing the same, in 
order to present their drawings to the collection. 
In most cases such drawings, having served their 
original purpose, are rolled up and never looked 
at, being ultimately either lost, destroyed, or for- 
gotten. The collection will not be confined to 
drawings of old work, but will include within its 
scope the following :—Records of important public 
buildings and of works by eminent architects down 
to the end of the nineteenth century ; photographs 
of buildings which no longer exist, or which have 
been materially altered; and sketch-books of 
deceased architects of repute. 

The Committee’s address is 14, Gray’s Inn 
Square. 


REVIEWS. 
LIVERPOOL STUDENTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. 
Portfolio of Measured Drawings, by Students of the School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Price to 
subscribers 12s, 6d. a volume; to the general public 
15s. net. 

In a circular explaining this work Professor 
Reilly says that he is proposing to issue yearly, in 
folio form, somewhat similar to the Sketch-Book 
of the Architectural Association, a selection of 
measured drawings made by the students in the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. As _ these 
students are at most of three years’ standing, and 
the majority but of two, it may not be possible to 
attain t» the high standard of draughtsmanship 
achieved by the Association Sketch-Book. 

No book of this precise kind, devoted to measured 
surveys of notable buildings, seems as yet to have 
been issued. In time, therefore, these volumes 
should form a very valuable record. 

The first number of the publication contains a 
complete external survey of the following buildings, 
with detail drawings to a large scale: The Town 
Hall, Liverpool; the Customs House, Dublin; the 
Senate House, Cambridge; the Palace of the 
Petit Trianon, Versailles; the Palace of the Grand 
Trianon, Versailles; the Orangery, Kensington 
Palace. 

The scheme proposed has been admirably carried 
out. The subjects’ have been well selected, the 
drawings are straightforward and clear, and the 
size of the volume is handy. It is, however, the 
scheme itself which calls for the greatest praise, 
and I hope that the success of the present volume 
will lead to its having many successors and 
imitators; above all imitators, for the proper 
publication of the results seems a necessary com- 
plement to the production of measured drawings 
of buildings. Amongst the many educational 


subjects calling for consideration one of the most 
pressing seems to be as to the return that is made 
in service for the large aggregate sum of money 
which is yearly spent in architectural prizes and 
studentships. Putting aside for the time any 
question as to the principles which should govern 
students’ designing-competitions, and considering 
only the one of encouraging the study of old work, 
I feel, and I know that others—probably many— 
feel, that there has been very great waste in the 
past—waste of effort and waste of results.* With 
all our travelling and measuring, the labour of 
scores of hands over seventy or eighty years, little 
has been systematically studied, nothing has been 
systematically recorded. Students, of necessarily 
little experience, in many cases go where they like, 
draw what they like, and do what they can with 
the sketches they bring back, treasuring them for 
a time, neglecting them after a time, and ultimately 
leaving them to be destroyed. 

I will not here attempt to work out a view of 
what might be done by an organised plan and 
businesslike record, but I venture to say that we 
want something like a “ Royal Commission’’ to 
make suggestions for rendering our educational 
endowments more productive. 

W. R. Lernapy. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1905-06, held Monday, 25th June 1906, at 
8.15 p.m.--Present: Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in the 
Chair; 52 Fellows (including 16 members of the Council), 
32 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors: the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 11th June 1906 [p. 435} 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellows, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President — 
viz. Robert Shekleton Balfour, William Adam Forsyth. 
Charles Henry Léhr, Hugh Patrick Guérin Maule, Percy 
Robinson. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease of 
Andrew Moseley and Philip Wilkinson, Fellows [see 
Journat 16th June}. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of His Majesty the 
King, to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [H.F.); 
and Sir Lawrence, having been duly invested with the 
Medal, replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 

Sir Lawrence further addressed the Meeting on the 
subject of the collection of photographs and engravings of 
his pictures which he had kindly lent for exhibition on 
the occasion. 

On the motion of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Past President, 
seconded by Mr. John Slater [7], the thanks of the 
Institute were voted by acclamation to the outgoing Presi- 
dent for his conduct of the affairs of the Institute during 
his occupancy of the Chair. 

The President having briefly replied, the proceedings 
closed, and the Meeting separated at 9.30. 


* This reads like a complaint, but that is not my inten- 
tion: I mean my own waste of early study amongst the 
rest. 


EXCELLENCE ARCHITECTURE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 1905. 


By Professor Arrcutsoy, R.A., 


PAST PRESIDENT R.1.B.A., ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 


HE importance of architecture to a nation is commonly overlooked ; but that it should 
be overlooked is astounding, for to a person visiting a country new to him recent 
buildings alone show how great the country then is, and old buildings show the great- 

ness that it once reached. 

The privilege of the visual fine arts is to present a lesson to everyone that can be under- 
stood without study. Painting and sculpture preserve the appearance of the beauty, the 
vigour, the intelligence and determination of the people, as far as these can be shown by form 
and colour ; but architecture alone shows the nation’s wealth and pretensions. 

In the case of buildings on high ground not built by slave labour each stone has probably 
cost its weight in gold, and the impressive or elegant appearance of public buildings pre- 
supposes a nation that contains, or has contained, men of great mental and imaginative 
powers ; and when sublimity has been reached in the monuments all cultivated beholders 
admire and even envy them. The highest snow-capped mountains, the widest and swiftest 
rivers, the loftiest cataracts, the deepest ravines, the greatest stretch of plain, the vastest 
and deepest forests, nay even the most appalling volcanic eruption or devastating flood, 
only speak to us of the powers of nature, while buildings are essentially the work of man. 
Even the hypethral temple of Stonehenge gives us a lofty idea of what so feeble a creature 
as man can do, even in a savage state, when fired by a great motive; what, then, are our 
feelings when we meet with the works of the most distinguished race this earth has yet seen 
—the Greek—which arrived, in architecture at least, the nearest to perfection, while the 
Acropolis of Athens is an ideal site? Mighty masses of marble have been got up the hill 
of the Acropolis, and been put together as M. Beulé says “like a piece of cabinet work,” 
and endowed with a perfection of form that has been the despair of all subsequent ages. 
Most architectural students when they have first appreciated the exquisite beauty and 
simplicity of the Grecian Doric have said, like St. Augustine, “Cursed be those who say 
our good before us,” and think that if the Greeks had not invented the Doric, “ I should 
have done so,” deceived by its great simplicity to think it easy, while the envious and 
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blockheads tell us it is a copy from Beni Hassan. The woodcut in Fergusson gives an idea 
which the Greek architect may have taken a hint from, and by his art has rendered it 
unique. With so splendid a site as the Acropolis, we can hardly wonder at the admira- 
tion it has excited; but it is not till we are there that we can see the perfection of its 
architecture. 

Even now in its ruined state the Ionic columns of the portico of the Erechtheum are some 
of the most beautiful things I have ever seen, while the whole plain flank of the Erech- 
theum blazing in the sunshine and contrasting with the projecting and shaded small caryatid 
temple at the end produces one of those effects that are rarely seen and can never be forgotten. 
The only thing that the Romans ever built that can in any way compare with this Greek 
work at Athens is the interior of the Pantheon, believed to have been built for Hadrian by 
Apollodorus of Damascus, whom Hadrian is supposed to have had poisoned for jeering him 
about his design for the Temple of Venus and Rome. 

I think if any of the students will ask themselves what they first did in going to a foreign 
capital, they will say it was to look at the architectural monuments, and I think this is not 
confined to architectural students, but is common to almost every visitor, whether he speak 
the language or no. Every person on his first visit to a country wants to see signs of its 
greatness, and this greatness is usually shown in its capital by the splendour of its temples, 
palaces, and public buildings. On my first visit to Spain I travelled through from Paris to 
Madrid, but nothing in the shape of buildings impressed me there, and it was not till I saw 
the splendid Cathedral of Toledo with its walls draped with the fetters of prisoners escaped 
from their Arabic and Moorish masters that the former greatness of Spain burst upon me. 
At Cordova Abd-el-Rahman’s great mosque is one of the most astonishing buildings in the 
world, astonishing not only from its vastness, but for its oddness, as it is made up of pieces 
of architecture torn from the churches then existing. It was at the opening of this mosque 
that Abd-el-Rahman, the last of the Ommiades, boasted of the superiority of the Moslem 
faith over Christianity, and prophesied that Christianity would soon be swallowed up by 
Islam ! 

Farther on one got to Seville and saw its magnificent cathedral, one of the grandest 
cathedrals in the world, with the Giralda close by inhabited by flocks of screaming hawks, and 
the fine plateresque buildings in the town, so called from their being worked like gold or silver 
plate. After this my next visit was to the Alhambra, that splendid ruin of Arabic and 
Moorish magnificence in one of the most enchanting positions in the world, where the 
perfumes of the orange and lemon blossom and the oriental jasmine are wafted by the cool 
breezes of the Sierra Nevada through the unglazed windows of the Toccador of Lindaraxa. 
This boudoir of the Sultana is bordered with black tiles wonderfully inlaid with verses from 
the Koran cut out of white tile. 

To pass over the education that the execution of fine masonry and carving gives to shoals 
of men. Even a great tomb may not only hand down the name of the dead but become a 
generic word and preserve the name of the person who caused it to be built as well. When 
Mausolus died and his widow had his splendid tomb built, it gave the generic name of 
“mausoleum ”’ to all such buildings, and preserved the name of his wife Artemisia who had it 
built. I may safely say that every lad and lass in Scotland knows her name, but that is owing 
to the great poet Burns :— 


“ One Queen Artemisia, as old stories tell, 
When depriv’d of her husband she loved so well, 
In respect for the love and affection he’d shown her, 
She reduc’d him to dust and she drank up the powder,” 
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Martial attributes the Colosseum to Domi- 
tian, although usually attributed to Titus :— 
“ Nor let the Carian town exalt so high 
Its mausoleum, hanging in the sky; 


In Cesar’s amphitheatre are shown 
Those rival glories all combined in one.” 


Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent 
(born 1448, died 1492), had a large collection of 
antique figures and other sculpture and anti- 
quities which were disposed in favourable places 
in his garden, and being a man of acute mind, 
somewhat of a poet and dilettante, he is said to 
have observed that the Tuscan sculptors were 
not so good as the Tuscan painters, and after 
getting Bertoldo di Giovanni, Donatello’s head 
man, to supervise the antiques in his garden 
opened it to young artists for study, and offered 
prizes for the best studies, Bertoldo supervising 
the students’ work and giving them advice. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici also had a great collection of 
engraved gems in his house. Lorenzo applied 
to the Ghirlandajos to send their two best pupils 
to his academy, and they sent him Michelangelo 
and Francesco Granacci. Lorenzo was so much 
struck by the intelligence of Michelangelo that 
he put him up in his palace, and he dined there 
every day with all the poets, philosophers, 
and other great men that dined there. Here 
it is said he made the acquaintance of Savona- 
rola. 

It has been often said that if we had 


another Mecenas and another Augustus we 
should not want new Vergils and Horaces. ’ 
Whether this be true or not I cannot say, but I Z 


can say that if the English people had been as 
insensible to poetry as they are to architecture, 
we should never have had a Tennyson, a Swin- 
burne, or the Brownings. 

There has been a good deal of modern 
Gothic building, but it strikes our eyes as the 
conversation of people who confined themselves 
to the language of Piers Ploughman and 
Chaucer ; but in France there has been an ad- 
vance, as we see in the basilique of Notre Dame 
de Fourvieres from the designs of M. Bossan, 
carried out by M. Sainte-Marie Perrin. I saw 
the basilica a great many years ago, and it was 
striking and original, and with the suavity of 
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good modern work. M. Sainte-Marie Perrin has been amiable enough to send me the photo- 
graphs of it which I reproduce here. 

I wish to impress on people’s minds that because a youth has wit enough to learn to 
shoe a horse or patch a kettle, it does not follow that he can be taught to become a divine 
poet or a divine architect. 
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